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Adventure in Puppet Land 


Joy Hakanson 
(Courtesy Detroit News) 


Do you believe in puppets? 

Wait awhile and listen to this story 
about a devoted father, a tiny girl and 
Robin Goodfellow, the puck, who 
wants to fly again. They believe and 
something wonderful is about to hap- 
pen. 

The story began a few years back 
with the sudden and tragic death of 
Paul McPharlin, who dedicated his life 
to puppetry. He was known a great 
many places around the world for the 
puppets he made and collected, for the 
books he wrote about them and the 
historical material he gathered. 

The father, W. H. McPharlin, of 
Birmingham, looked for a way to keep 
his only son’s memory ever green. Pup- 
pets, the elder McPharlin knew, are 
only bits of wood and cloth unless 
there are people around who believe. 

So he decided to give his son’s col- 
lection — more than 5,000 pieces of 
literature and 310 string, rod, shadow 
and hand puppets — to the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, where they could be 
used and seen. He also included some 
money to keep the collection in repair. 

It has been two years and four 
months since the puppets came to the 
museum. During that time students 
and experts have looked at them by 
appointment. Twice they have been 
arranged in museum exhibits. 

But generally these have been quiet, 
maybe empty years for the little fig- 
ures, who crave animation. After all, 
since civilization’s dawn puppets have 
danced and played for the young in 
heart. 

Now enter the small girl, who is 
four and named Karen. She is a sym- 
bol of all Detroit boys and girls and 
of the parents and friends who love 


them. 

Karen visited the museum one day 
and somebody asked if she liked pup- 
pets. She nodded “yes” and her ad- 
venture began. 

First Karen opened one door in the 
long row of green metal lockers. Her 
eyes went round with admiration. 
From a hook hung Robin Goodfellow, 
the puck, who had thick green hair 
and silver wings. 

The puck was taken out and Karen 
pulled a string. His head came around 
suddenly and he looked at Karen with 
glittering eyes. Another string and 
still another caused the mischievous 
fellow’s legs to move until the bells 
on his toes jingled. His arms reached 
out, his wings fluttered. Robin Good- 
fellow was flying for the first time in 
many, many months. 

The puck, Karen learned, played in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. So did Bottom, who 
wore an ass’ head atop his red suit. 
Karen pulled strings and Bottom’s 
ears wobbled foolishly. 

Next the child met Oberon, king of 
the fairies. He was all gold — even 
in the face. He wore a crown filled 
with gleaming jewels. In the play it 
was Oberon who wished the ass’ head 
on poor Bottom, the weaver. 

Karen also met hand puppets Punch 
and Judy with noses battered from 
their many quarrels; Mozart elegant in 
a pink velvet coat; a skeleton that rat- 
tled horribly; a juggler 100 years ald; 
a G. I. Joe, who gave safety lessons 
to soldiers during World War II, and a 
Japanese giant more than four feet 
tall, 

The puppet company danced and 
bowed for Karen. She rewarded them 














with laughter and praise. When she 
left the puppets were returned to their 
cupboards — silent, quite limp and 
somehow sad. It was a child’s faith 
which had brought them briefly alive. 

But something wonderful is about to 
happen for Karen and all other De- 
troiters who believe in puppets. 

Beginning next fall the Art Institute 
will have a puppet theater with the 
Paul McPharlin collection as a nucleus. 
This was made possible by The Detroit 
News, which contributed $10,000 for 
the project. 


Working together The News and the 
museum will bring noted puppet 
troupes from around the world here 
for performances. Workshops will be 
established so men and women, boys 
and girls can make their own marion- 
ettes, rod, hand and shadow puppets. 
It is hoped that someday soon Detroit 
will be a world puppet center. 

This will be a project for the young 
in heart to share. And where there 
is laughter and togetherness the pup- 
pets are able to weave their magical 
illusion. 


Report on McPharlin Collection 


Irving L. Zupnick 
Department of Education 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Theatre Arts Collection of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, which gained 
impetus with the gift of Paul McPhar- 
lin’s puppetry collection (P. of A. 
JOURNAL, May-June, 1952, p. 16; 
Jan.-Feb., 1953, p. 9), can report pro- 
gress in several directions. 

The puppets received in 1952 were 
catalogued by Adolph Cavallo who 
will soon return from the staff of the 
Brooklyn museum, and there is soon 
to be a permanent exhibition space 
available to the public. Since our 
last report in 1953, items in the collec- 
tion have made several public appear- 
ances. In one of these, a television 
broadcast put on WJBK last Decem- 
ber 27th by the Institute, Gary 
Jennings of Detroit displayed rare 
technique in demonstrating several 
types of marionettes, and using George 
“Punch” Irving’s Nineteenth Century 
American cast in a short sketch that 
attempted to explain Modern Art. In 
a second appearance, during February 
of this year, puppets and other mater- 
ial, such as books and posters, were 
lent to the Willistead Art Gallery in 





Windsor, Ontario, where an eye- 
appealing exhibition was _ tastefully 
arranged by the Curator, Kenneth 
Saltemarche. 

The Detroit Puppeteers Guild has 
been very helpful in contributing time 
and experience to the repair and res- 
toration of the puppets in the collec- 
tion. Among other restorations, volun- 
teers have recently cleaned and pressed 
the costumes of the entire cast of Paul 
McPharlin’s own “Noel” (1929). We 
have found ‘that restoration presents 
certain special problems, since it is 
essential, of course, to retain the origi- 
nal aspect of the puppet as much as 
possible. It requires a judicious eye, 
hand, and mind in order not to change 
the creator’s original idea. For exam- 
ple, the cleaning of a puppet that 
represents an earth soiled peasant at 
the manger requires an entirely dif- 
ferent procedure than the cleaning of 
another puppet that is dressed in top 
hat, starched shirt, and tails. And at 
times it does become difficult to 
repress one’s own creative urge. 

Paul McPharlin’s books, correspon- 














dence, and other files relating to pup- 
petry are available for researchers, 
although not completely catalogued. 
These have been shelved and filed in 
the Institute’s reference library under 
the supervision of the librarian, Mrs. 
Arline Custer. 

Most important of all, the collection 
has been growing. Recently we have 


received from Marjorie Batchelder- 


McPharlin two of the cast of Paul Mc- 
Pharlin’s 1928 production of “Taming 
of the Shrew”: the Haberdasher and 
Tranio. The Institute has recently pur- 
chased with the income of a fund 
established by Mr. W. H. McPharlin, 
father of Paul McPharlin, two groups 
of marionettes that are of major his- 
torical importance. The first group 
represents Walter E. Deaves’ MAR- 
VELOUS MANIKINS, which origina- 
ted in San Francisco around 1885, and 
during the following 35 years travelled 
around the world several times, having 
great success in the Orient (Perry Dil- 
ley, in PUPPETRY, IV 1933, pp. 39 ff). 
The second group, Daniel Meader’s 
ROYAL MARIONETTES, also origin- 
ated in San Francisco in the 1880’s, and 
are unusual in that many of Meader’s 
figures are more or less exact copies 
of traditional English marionette 
characters, with which he became ac- 
quainted while working with the 
famous English marionette company, 
McDonough and Earnshaw, when it 
played the Pacific Coast (Perry Dilley, 
in PUPPETRY, I, 1930, pp 18 ff.). 

It is the intention of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts to make this an impor- 
tant and living collection. This will 
only be possible through the coopera- 
tion of puppeteers everywhere. Among 
the items in the collection are adver- 
tisements, playbills, posters, newspaper 
clippings, photographs, and other ephe- 
meral items of interest to historians of 
puppetry. Puppeteers can cooperate 
with us by sending such items to the 
Library of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
where they will be preserved for pos- 


terity. It is only fitting that the Insti- 
tute of Arts should become an impor- 
tant repository of information about 
puppetry, since Detroit historically and 
currently is one of the leading centers 
in America for that art. 

Is is proposed to add to the books of 
Puppetry assembled by Paul McPhar- 
lin the current publications in the field 
and earlier books that may have 
eluded his persistent searchings in the 
book market. These books and actual 
examples of historical puppets needed 
to round out the Collection will be pur- 
chased with the income of the McPhar- 
lin Fund. The files of correspondence, 
photographs, clippings, and ephemeral 
matter pertaining to the history of 
Puppets and the activity of puppeteers 
throughout the world must depend for 
additions largely upon the contribu- 
tions of interested persons. 


NOTE: 


The Museum of the Arts of Decora- 
tion of the Cooper Union in New York 
City has recently transferred to the 
puppetry collection of The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts the original costumes by 
Reno Bufano (1894-1948) for. the 
seven-foot string puppets of the Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter, used in Eva Le 
Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre 
production of ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND, 1933, and the Art Repertory 
Theatre revival of 1946. The over-size 
figures were doubtless broken up and 
discarded with the clearing out of the 
Bufano studio in New York after the 
puppeteer-designer’s tragic death in 
an airplane crash in 1948. But, where 
are the handsome over-life-size masks 
used with these costumes? The Detroit 
Institute of Arts would like to locate 
them and, if possible, add them to its 
puppetry collection. 


Francis W. Robinson 











COUNCIL ELECTION 


The 1954 Festival opened with only 
six active Council members present. 
William I. Duncan had resigned be- 
cause of ill health. John Shirley was 
unable to attend because of urgent 
business. 

George Merten was appointed by 
President Joe Owens to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by William Duncan’s resig- 
nation. 

Four new members were elected to 
the Council. They were Alan Gilmore, 
Archie Elliot, Ellen Proctor and George 
Latshaw. They replace Rena Prim, 
Marjorie Shanafelt, Romain Proctor 
and John Shirley, whose terms have 
expired. 

Alan Gilmore was elected President 
of the Puppeteers of America for the 
vear 1954-55 and Archie Elliott was 
elected Vice President. 


COUNCIL APPOINTMENTS 


Rena Prim was appointed as Execu- 
tive Secretary to replace Barbara 
Amundson whose resignation became 
effective at the close of the Festival. 

Vivian Michael was reappointed as 
Editor of the PUPPETRY JOURNAL. 
Peg Blickle was appointed as Associate 
Editor and Advertising Manager. 

Consultants appointed by President 


Festival Business 


Gilmore for the year 1954-55 were: 
Technical, Joe Owens; Therapy, Emma 
Warfield; Religious, Reverend William 
Jacoby; Music, Lewis Parsons; Educa- 
tion, Fern Zwickey. An appointment 
of a Script Consultant is yet to be 
confirmed. 


NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Please note that with the appoint- 
ment of Rena Prim as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Puppeteers: of America 
the Executive office will be changed 
from Box 55, Lansing, Michigan to: 

Puppeteers of America 
7404 Tipps, 
Houston 23, Texas. 


1955 FESTIVAL BID 


Romaine Proctor recommended that 
since there were no complete bids for 
1955 or 1956 that the Council act as 
empowered in the Constitution and 
appoint a committee to select sites for 
these Festivals. Archie Elliott was 
delegated to make an immediate in- 
vestigation of sites and report to the 
Council. 

If any one wishes to make a com- 
plete bid for either of these dates, 
please get in touch with Archie Elliot 
or Alan Gilmore at once. See addres- 
ses on title page of JOURNAL. 


Festival Day by Day 


WEDNESDAY 
Lewis Parsons 
Anticipation ran high at Dartmouth 


the morning of Wednesday, June 23. 
Members had been arriving steadily 


on Monday and Tuesday, the registra- 
tion was close to two hundred before 
the actual opening of the Festival. 
Opening ceremonies began with a 
greeting from President Joe Owens, a 
welcome by Edward Chamberlin of 








Dartmouth College, and an orientation 
chat by Festival Chairman, Basil Mil- 
ovsoroff, who at once sounded the note 
of informality and friendliness which 
was sustained throughout the memor- 
able days that followed. Instead of 
listening to more speeches we switched 
at once to puppets and were much en- 
tertained by Harold Ramm’s lively 
and vigorous “Punch and Judy.” It 
was a magician’s conception of the 
show introducing interesting effects 
with the Devil appearing in a puff of 
flame and smoke and continuing on 
into some interesting sleight of hand 
following the final disappearance of 
Punch. 

“The Mystery of Crinkle’s Nose,” an 
original production by the Wichita 
Junior League, afforded a good exam- 
ple of building a story around action 
peculiar to puppets. Crinkle, the 
Clown, with the. detachable nose so 
lovingly polished and put away each 
night, and the little dog with his habit 
of turning about, lying down and be- 
coming suddenly inert, soon won over 
the audience. Little repeated habits 
of movement so quickly establish the 
character of a puppet, and children 
love the anticipated repetitions. 

After the Junior League show the 
audience was captured unaware and 
single handed by Rodger Greig of 
Guelph, Ontario. Using a simple drop 
as background, and a painted kitchen 
curtain for scenery, Ralph drew his 
audience into expectant attention by 
speaking in a quiet voice, making de- 
mands on their imagination for all the 
details of the action. The music was 
the tinkling of a bell in the hand of 
a marionette clown, or the rhythm of 
verses recited with the audience par- 
ticipating. The little show had a spon- 
taneous and unpretentious effect that 
was altogether delightful and com- 
pletely satisfying. 

The evening public performance 
featured Ed Johnson’s marionettes in 
“The West Wind” an American Indian 


tale describing the adventures of an 


Parsons. 


incorrigible little boy named “Much- 
Talk.” Perhaps Indian children did 
not act like this spoiled little boy, but 
today’s children often do, and they en- 
joy identifying themselves in a play 
and condemning weaknesses in ano- 
ther which they are only too likely to 
exhibit themselves. The visual repre- 
sentation of the wind was interesting 
both in its form and movement, in 
fact all the possibilities of movement 
inherent in “windy” situations were 
exploited to good advantage. The 
blowing back of a character by the 
breath of the wind’s voice while speak- 
ing to him was a delightful touch of 
humorous fantasy. Those who have 
seen the Johnson shows appreciate 
how much movement he is able to ac- 
complish single handed. The back- 
ground of voices, war-drums, and 
wind-sounds was skillfully blended 
with the dialogue all on tape. In con- 
trast to this pre-set tape show, the 
Johnsons presented a fifteen minute 
episode from his weekly-TV show 
“Willy Doit” ad-libbed on the spot, 
affording an excellent opportunity for 
puppeters to argue the merits of the 
“live” show and the “taped” show, a 
much discussed subject at this Festi- 
val. 

The day closed agreeably with infor- 
mally related travel adventures pre- 
sented at Dartmouth House by the 
Proctors, the Gilmores, and Lewis 
Guests sat grouped about on 


chairs and on the floor offering com- 


7 


ments and asking questions. It had 
been a leisurely and uncrowded day, 
but a long and satisfying one in itself 
worth a whole festival. 


THURSDAY 
Lee Head 


Basil Milovsoroff again opened the 
day with a brief outline of events, 
again urging that informality become 
the order of the day. Romain Proctor 
assumed his duty as master of cere- 





monies for the session. 

Various demonstrations which had 
been scheduled got under way. Jean 
Wiksell led participants through the 
maze of plaster casting, making it all 
so simple and clearcut, that even the 
novice went away completely enlight- 
ened. Dottie Gleason and Mabel Bea- 
ton followed with explanations of cel- 
astic and rubber techniques, both me- 
diums fast becoming “musts” with pup- 
peteers. It was nice to have these ex- 
plained by such experienced persons. 
Edith Serril followed with a recipe for 
children’s puppets that ran like Grand- 
mother’s recipe for old fashioned cook- 
ies, with measurements as precise as, 
“as much as you can get on the edge 
of a knife;” she gave high praise to 
Elmer’s glue-all (try it, it works like 
‘magic). The forum continued with 
Joe Owens, George Latshaw, John Mil- 
ler, and Cedric and Lee Head divulg- 
ing many of their secrets and demon- 
strating their latest “finds.” 

Joe Owen, president, presided at the 
business meeting that followed. Re- 
port by the executive Secretary would 
indicate that the P of A was on a fairly 
sound financial basis. 

Vivian Michael, Editor of the JOUR- 
NAL gave her report. Expenditure for 
the JOURNAL was well within the al- 
lowed $2000. budget. This has been 
the best year yet as far as contribu- 
tions to the JOURNAL have been con- 
cerned. She stressed the fact that the 
JOURNAL was in constant need of 
photos, articles and news items, and 
that the JOURNAL can only be as good 
as the membership makes it. New mem- 
bers, especially, should not be back- 
ward about contributing. 

She emphasized the fact that mem- 
bership was a problem of all the peo- 
ple in the P of A. JOURNAL funds are 
derived from membership fees, more 
members mean a better JOURNAL. 
Our slogan, “Every member get a 
member,” must be taken seriously. 
Memberships, she reported were low- 
er than last year. (Festival ended with 


an even 600). That is 400 short of the 
1000 we need. 

Romaine Proctor called for a roar- 
ing cheer of thanks to Viv for the tre- 
mendous job she has done on the 
JOURNAL. Any one who has visited 
her home as I have, knows how com- 
pletely the JOURNAL takes over her 
home, enveloping not only her home 
but her goodnatured husband, Clyde. 

Reports of the Consultants followed, 
each reporting a busy year. There 
was a reported need for more help in 
the educational field. 

Twin City Puppeteers asked that all 
members who could contribute a fun- 
ny anecdote or funny puppet exper- 
ience get in touch at once with: 

Andre Vern 
Hudson, Wisconsin 

Twin City Puppeteers plan to pub- 
lish a book which is to be a tribute to 
the late Lemuel Williams, whose never 
ending good humor contributed so 
much to our Festivals. 

In the afternoon Basil Milovsoroff 
introduced John Conway as one with 
an unique approach to puppetry in TV. 
John told us, by way of introduction to 
the showing of some of his films of 
the “Uncle Chicimus” show, that he 
threw away the stage and worked in 
the same area as the camera. 

Conway’s Uncle Chicimus endeared 
Uncle Chich to the audience through 
his whimsical simplicity and fantasy. 
Who else but Uncle Chich would or 
could make such an entertaining show 
with a couple of fleas that were not 
there at all? Conway’s secret is not 
only quiet simplicity, but a _ well 
thought out interpretation of his char- 
acters, be they puppets or air. 

The P. of A. was honored with the 
premier showing of the “Mayflower 
Mouse” by Mabel Beaton. The film 
was amazingly perfect in realistic 
technique with a strong amount of ar- 
tistic design and composition. It cer- 
tainly was the ultimate in this type of 
film work. At the conclusion, some 
remarks were heard to the effect that 
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“We want more mouse.” It seems a 
shame that an entire movie was not 
made about the mouse. Actually, there 
was enough material for two films: 
the Thanksgiving, and Mouse. Mr. 
Mouse’s nice stylization seemed a bit 
out of place with the scrupulous real- 
ism of the rest of the figures and set- 
tings. 

A number of films followed the 
Mouse beginning with one on “Folk- 
song Fantasy” which was charming 
and folksy all the way through. The 
film session wound up with some ex- 
perimental dance pictures (that used 
trick photography and “Puppet Love,” 
a morbid but technically interesting 
film. 

In the evening, the audience was 
entertained by the charming Gilmores. 
Their program, designed for children 
was highly restful after all the activi- 
ties and concentration of the previous 
day or so. The setup was extremely 
attractive as was the whole show. 
Timing was superb and sound very ex- 
pressive. Certainly the puppeteers 
appreciated the original piano act with 
the cat and mice. The voice work 
was gentle and charming: a little too 
much so to project in the large area 
that is Webster Hall. 

George Latshaw followed with his 
purely arty “Jack and The Beanstalk.” 
The interesting greeting card style was 
unfortunately jolted roughly by 
George’s big itchy paw supplied to 
scratch the linear Giant. He had kept 
so beautifully to his style until that 
moment, that it hurt to see that rough 
intrusion. George, however, proved 
the interesting possibilities of linear 
style. Dramatically, it would have 
been nice if the giant could have fal- 
len the full length of his stage. He 
built up the dramatic suspense beau- 
tifully, but a greater climax would 
have made a stronger show. 

The show audience thinned out for 
the forum, but there was still a good 
sized group who asked questions and 
demonstrated puppets. Cedric Head 


took over as Master of Ceremonies for 
the impromptu shows. The shows were 
a sharp contrast to the polished shows 
that preceded him. Some unusual 
things were displayed including an 
amusing frog and a fine set of “Faust” 
handpuppets. Frank Paris honored us 
with the antics of his marionette dog. 

Thursday proved to be a most ex- 
citing day. People were not too tired 
to appreciate the strenuous supply of 
unusual presentations. 


FRIDAY 
John Conway 


By the third day of Festival the pile 
of things seen, things to do and things 
not to do became almost overwhelming 
for any but the inveterate puppeteer. 
It was obvious that if sedentary souls 
like myself were to survive this Milov- 
soroff vigor they would have to be 
clever, so I made a decent proposition 
to a good sturdy New England female, 
and sent her out to do my work for 
which I take credit. Our prospector 
for the day was Virginia Brearton, 
who managed to see everything and 
do everything and still remain calm. 

The opening demonstration of the 
day was extremely informative for the 
devotees of good sound. Ralph Little 
gave detailed information which we 
hope he can set forth later in a JOUR- 
NAL article. Recorded sound has ta- 
ken on new importance in the puppet 
theater and his demonstration provid- 
ed a working background for those new 
in the field. 

Next on the agenda was the picnic 
along the river which we shared with 
the ants, insects and pests peculiar to 
picnics. After the “eats” we were en- 
tertained by the auction which was 
held at intervals throughout the Fest. 
This is a never ending source of de- 
light to “collectors.” This was no ex- 
ception . . Tony Sarg autographs 
were quickly snapped up. 

The experimental hour after lunch 
brought out some interesting depar- 





tures from the cut and dried. Frank 
Foy gave a lively version of a modern 
Punch and Judy. The Littles, from 
Virginia, did a simple but effective 
fantasy about a nice little rabbit and 
a snooty one. Interest was developed 
with small puppets on sticks, in the 
form of flowers, fruit and vegetables. 
These elements were well integrated 
with the story and used with consider- 
able charm. Marion Myers won a big 
ovation for her floor show perform- 
ance, the swishing and swoshing of 
spooks being the most effective. 

The Juniors startled us with a snap- 
py routine concocted especially for the 
Festival. Credit goes to Bill Buxton, 
Don Oliver, David Elliott, Connie Whit- 
sett, Nancy Moore, Kathy Piper, and 
Frank Bowes. Their satirical touches 
on certain Festival personalities were 
well received. 

For the late afternoon we had Lou 
Bunin’s film version of Alice in Won- 
derland, the controversial film which 
received so much comment when it 
premiered in New York along with 
Walt Disney’s version. An impressive 
piece of work, done by stop motion, 
the bold departure from the traditional 
conception of the characters and the 
decor was extremely stimulating. How- 
ever, it is this reviewers impression 
that the story itself, is too disconnected 
for an entirely successful dramatiza- 
tion. It was a pleasure to have the 
Bunins with us for the Fest. 

Reverend Wm. Jacob’s evening pro- 
duction of “The Nativity” might be 
classed as a sermon. As a sermon, I 
liked it and hope to hear more. The 
strength of the message lay in the hon- 
est idiomatic language and the homely 
touches in the characterizations. The 
purpose of the puppets was to hold 
attention to the message conveyed. To 
this end they were beautifully and 
carefully made. Certainly they pre- 
sented the message in a beautifully ef- 
fective way, but there were times when 
we felt that the puppets should func- 
tion as an integral part of the presen- 


tation rather than as an accessory to 
the message. 

As an interlude George Merten gave 
a brief demonstration of some of his 
novelty puppets; his sailor with his 
soft shoe dance and his accordian play- 
er were good examples. of novelty 
marionettes. 

The evening concluded with a brief 
show by our host, Basil Milovsoroff. 
Watching Basil’s performance, I found 
that rare satisfaction, a living and vi- 
brant experience in the theater. His 
work is fundamental. It rests securely 
on the intricate charm of all puppetry, 
their movement. His show was ample 
proof that when the puppet movement 
is directed by a creative mind into 
pleasing and meaningful ends, puppe- 
try becomes an art. In the sharpness 
of its focus on the important event 
of the puppet movement, in its simpli- 
city of content, in its coldness of color 
and design, and above all in its com- 
pelling imaginative strength, I saw 
something which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 


SATURDAY 
Budd Gambee 


Saturday, June 26th may have been 
a disappointing day as far as weather 
was concerned, but as far as the Pup- 
pet Festival was concerned, the day 
was a successful one. 

The forum on educational uses of 
puppets got off to a late start, but 
made up for this both in quantity and 
quality. 

Bob Nesmith led off by answering 
a few questions about photography in 
puppetry. He said that puppets should 
be taken — not with flash shots which 
“flatten out” detail and cast ugly sha- 
dows — but with time exposures of 
carefully posed puppets with stage or 
dramatic lighting arranged as for a 
portrait. Mention was made of “Strobe 
light.” a special flash bulb which takes 
pictures at a 1000th of a second. This 
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captures action without blurring, and 
according to Mr. Nesmith produces a 
softly lighted picture. Mr. Nesmith 
was not willing to state an “ideal size” 
for film for puppet pictures, but ad- 
vised a view camera for composition 
regardless of whether the film was 
pack film, 35 mm, etc. 

The next speaker was Ida Jervis of 
Arlington, Virginia, who told of her 
experiences in using puppets with pro- 
jects of the Parents Advisory Council 
of that city. This council enlists the 
aid of parents with special talents 
which can be put to the service of the 
schools. Apparently Mrs. Jervis, in 
addition to her work as mother and 
art teacher in a private school, has 
found plenty to do using her puppets 
as “trouble shooters” in the schools. 
She described how problems of the ag- 
gressive child, the shy child, the ill 
child, can often be helped by the use 
of little puppet plays. Also racial and 
religious intolerance have been at- 
tacked subtly and effectively by us- 
ing puppets. The talk concluded with 
a charming demonstration by Mrs. Jer- 
vis and her two accomplished puppe- 
teer children of the dramatization of a 
song about Puss-in-Boots. Mrs. Jervis 
believes that the puppets need an in- 
termediary to appeal to a very small 
child, and so she remains in front of 
the stage playing a mandolin, singing, 
and chating with the children to hold 
their interest, a technique just as suc- 
cessful with the adult puppeteers of 
her audience as with children. 

Fern Zwickey, of Wayne University 
on Detroit, spoke next about her work 
there. Puppeteers from the Detroit 
Puppetry Guild were introduced, and 
a brief description of the Guild and 
the courses offered by Mrs. Zwickey 
was given, Several points about teach- 
ing puppetry were given. First, stu- 
dents are required to create puppets, 
not just to read about them. Quick 
simple methods are stressed, not elab- 
orate detailed work. Second, papers 
on the history of puppetry must be 
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done creatively in the form of plays, 
or illustrated works. An example of 
the latter was shown. Third, the 
play, not the puppet, is the thing. 
Students are taught to manipulate the 
puppet, and are required to act out 
plays of their own composition. Fourth, 
a creative rather than imitative ap- 
proach is encouraged, and students 
may dip into a “feel box” of cloth and 
other scraps which often in themselves 
inspire puppets. Then followed an ex- 
tensive display of puppets from the 
simplest stuffed puppet to an enor- 
mous felt bird, all designed to point 
out aspects of Mrs. Zwickey’s theories 
and techniques. 

The Reverend William Jacoby spoke 
next on religious education with pup- 
petry. He pointed out that, while he 
was a thorough-going Presbyterian, he 
conceived of religious education as ap- 
plying equally well to Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish points of view. 
Brevity of time allowed in Sunday 
School and vacation schools places em- 
phasis on simple puppetry. The need 
to work with youth makes it neces- 
sary to find the dramatic aspects of 
Bible stories. Mr. Jacoby very enter- 
tainingly discussed how his students 
have elaborated such plays as “The 
First Three Sailors in the World” (the 
sons of Noah) and “Thirty Seconds to 
Live” (Abraham and Isaac). Later 
Mr. Jacoby met with a group of pup- 
peteers interested in the special prob- 
lems of religious puppetry. 

Marjorie Shanafelt of the University 
of Nebraska then gave a_ delightful 
demonstration of her shadow puppets. 
She stated that the shadow stage and 
its dimensional actors have the virtue 
of taking up very little space. Using 
a 60 x 24 inch stage (the size of large 
canvas stretchers for paintings) she 
showed all too brief glimpses of deli- 
cate silhouettes, gracefully animated 
and touched with soft colors. The 
descriptions she gave of some of her 
more elaborate productions made many 

(continued on page 22) 





PUPPET PARADE 


ALAN GILMORE 


Alan Gilmore, newly elected Presi- 
dent of The Puppeteers of America, 
needs no introduction to the member- 
ship. Spence and Allan, with their 
delightful children’s hand puppet 
shows have delighted many Festival 
audiences. The Gilmores, including 
daughter Ronnie, not many years ago, 
were just an enthusiastic family group, 
doing occasional puppet shows for 
parties, but the fascination of their 
charming hand puppets finally over- 
came them, and forsaking home and 
job they took to the open road, that 
grinding trail of professional puppetry. 

The Gilmore’s home is near Denver, 
but it has become a summer home, 
their bookings now cover the entire 
west and northwest, and thousands of 
children are happier because of the 
Gilmore’s decision. 

As President of the P of A, Alan has 
already accomplished a great deal of 
work for the betterment of the P of A., 
and heads west with a notebook full 
of ideas and plans. With Alan as 
President, and Archie Elliot as Vice 
President, the P of A has two strong 
executive men at its helm. With a 
membership back of them who will 
get out and fight for new membership, 
which is our only source of growth, 
the P of A can look forward to one of 
its most successful years. 


DARTMOUTH STEPS 


Basil Milovsoroff, Chairman of the 
1954 Festival at Dartmouth College 
demonstrates the delightful informal- 
ity which prevailed through out the 
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(see photo section) 


Festival as he directs some newcomers 
to the exhibit hall. Every one relaxed 
in the quiet New England atmosphere 
and found time to lounge in informal 
groups such as this and enjoy the 
stimulation that comes from meeting 
other puppeteers. 

The Festival, said to be one of the 
“friendliest” ever held deviated some- 
what, as Basil had planned, from the 
pattern of previous ones. The exhibit 
was outstanding for its historic value. 
The McPharlin collection and the 
Cedric Head collection, including many 
of the famous Sarg puppets, together 
with outstanding historic puppets of 
all types from various sources, added 
to the collection of contemporary pup- 
pets, was especially interesting to stu- 
dents of puppet history. Some deplored 
the fact that some of the younger pup- 
peteers had found few opportunities 
to become acquainted with some of the 
well known names in puppet history. 

The Museum walls provided ample 
space for an experiment in exhibiting 
puppets — combining them with ab- 
stract forms and color arrangements 
that emphasized the puppets relation 
to the creative arts — an altogether 
successful experiment, directed by 
Basil. 

Programs too, were different. There 
were fewer “well known” names in the 
program, more newer participants who 
demonstrated the fact that the young- 
er group of puppeteers are an “experi- 
mental” group, trying out new ideas 
for themselves, some good, some not 
so good, but all with eager, open 
minds. It was stimulating to find a 
freshness in many of their productions, 
not heretofore seen at Festivals. 
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PUPPET LAND ADVENTURE 


When Karen Harlow, 4, pulls the 
strings, Robin Goodfellow, the puck, 
and his friend Bottom came briefly 
alive. These puppets are in the Paul 
McPharlin Collection, which belongs 
to the Detroit Institute of Arts. Along 
with more than 300 other puppets, they 
are stored away. But soon something 
wonderful is about to happen to Karen 
and all the other children who believe 
in puppets. 

Joy Hakanson, feature writer for the 
Detroit News tells the whole story in 
“Puppet Land Adventure Awaits 
Young in Heart,” in this issue. 

In reference to the gift of $10,000 by 
the Detroit News to the McPharlin 
collection, Joy says: 

“As I understand it, The News made 
the gift to the museum as another step 
in making it a community center — a 
place where parents and their child- 
ren and friends can find experiences 
to share. Our late publishers James 
Scripps and George Booth and thefr 
families have through the years built 
the museum with generous gifts of fine 
art works and funds for needed pro- 
jects. 

“The News was founded as a home 
newspaper with this community as its 
first interest. It was decided that the 
McPharlin collection was a natural nu- 
cleus for a project which should be of 
interest to every Detroiter.” 


PUPPETS AND PEOPLE 


Personalities and puppets make up 
the Fest. Glimpses here and there of 
both were caught by R. I. Nesmith and 
his camera and loaned to the JOUR- 
NAL by Mabel Beaton. Personalities 
in the top row are Mabel Beaton and 
Edith Serrill, in the middle row Doro- 
thy Rankin and Festival Chairman, 
Basil Milovsoroff, and in the lower 
tow, Cedric Head and George Larsen. 
Puppets were snapped in the exhibit 
hall and as they “strolled” (accom- 


panied by their owners) around the 
campus. 

Photographers had a “fest” all of 
their own, bulbs flashed constantly as 
personalities and puppets became, 
knowingly or unknowingly, subjects 
for the camera fans. 


THE OWENS 


Several times we have featured two 
generations of puppeteers in one fam- 
ily but this is the first time we have 
been able to feature three generations. 
Joe Owens, Lil’ Joe and Stephen make 
us this interesting family trio. This 
was Stephen’s first Festival but the 
whole Fest was just as interesting to 
him as Jo Jo the clown appears to be 
in this picture. We hope to see him 
at many more Fests. 

To Joe Owens, Senior, who piloted 
the good ship P of A for the last year, 
we wish to express our appreciation 
for a good job, well done. The suc- 
cess of the P of A depends upon its 
officers and it will remain a sound and 
stable organization as long as it is dir- 
ected by men like Joe Owens. Con- 
gratulations, and a hearty thank you, 
Joe! Your contribution to the P of A 
has made it a better and stronger or- 
ganization, 


LEA AND GIA WALLACE 


“Unalakleet was never like this,” 
says Pvt. Henry Pitmatilik and Pvt. 
Artie Ithoak as they admire the pup- 
pets of USO’ers Lea and Gia Wallace. 
The two young Eskimos were taking 
training in the two weeks National 
Guard encampment of Infantry bat- 
talions at Fort Richardson, Alaska. 
The Wallace sisters, Lea and Gia re- 
turned from their Alaskan trip just in 
time to thrill Festival goers with their 
puppet and dance routine act. Well 
known for their puppets, as well as 
for their work in modern dancing and 
ballet, the girls have developed an un- 
usual combination of the two, a fast 





Moving spectacular performance, per- 
fectly timed and executed, combining 
music, dance and movement into a 
colorful pattern that fascinates their 
audience, and leaves them wishing for 
more. 

Their splendid demonstration of 
choreography for puppets, as well as 
their act the night of the Mardi Gras 
left the audience, not only entertained 
but with a far better conception of the 
relation of puppets and choreography. 

Following closely after Anne Thur- 
man’s wonderful article in the JOUR- 
NAL, the two together make us hope- 
ful that maybe there will be more at- 
tention paid to dance movement and 
less “jiggling” to an eight minute re- 
cord. Those who have given thought- 
ful consideration to the subject, realize 
how valuable this instruction has been. 


ROD YOUNG 


Rod Young, one of our younger and 
more enthusiastic puppeteers who was 
initiated into the P of A at Western 
College “head first,” will take over 
George Latshaw’s job of Punch Lines 
this year. Rod is now a permanent 


resident of Western College as his fa- 
ther assumed his duties as President 
of the college this year. However, Rod 
is one of those folks who does not 
“stay put” long. After his apprentice- 
ship at the P of A Institute at Western 
College, he accepted a job with Ruth 
and Don Gilpin, on the Atlanta 1V job. 
During the three years with them he 
became quite an accomplished puppe- 
teer. Last year he studied at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, only to fly 
off to Caspar, Wyoming this summer 
to take charge of the puppet classes in 
the Childrens’ Theater there. This fall 
he will go to the University of Rich- 
mond to work with Caroline Lutz’s 
puppet theater while he pursues his 
work toward his degree. 

Since his address will be subject to 
change for the next few months, please 
send all material intended for his col- 
umn to him in care cf the JOURNAT. 
at Ashville, Ohio. The JOURNAL 
apologizes for supplementing his col- 
umn with out his knowledge this time, 
but he assumed the job too near the 
printing deadline to complete his col- 
umn. We hope to have a “name” for 
it by next issue. He will be happy to 
be swamped with news items. 


FESTIVAL DAY BY DAY 


(continued from page 12) 
of us wish she could have been on the 
program of evening shows. 

The morning program was conclud- 
ed with a talk by Mrs. Jean Wiksell 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, describing 
her work of directing the national pup- 
petry program of the Junior League 
of America. She serves as profession- 
al consultant and helps the various 
Leagues set up programs for charitable 
purposes. Mrs. Wiksell mentioned the 
puppet play “The Stranger” which 
uses a story about rabbits to encour- 
age tolerance among children. This 
play was produced by the Hartford 
Junior League and the script may be 
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borrowed from the Association of Jun- 
ior Leagues of America, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York 22, N. Y. Also avail- 
able from this Association are the kits 
for children in hospitals who can’t 
have glue or needles, but who can 
make delightful puppets from ping- 
pong balls, cloth and crayons supplied 
in the kit. Borrowing material re- 
quires a $5.00 deposit which will be 
refunded when material is returned. 
“Nestor, the Talking Horse” is a pup- 
pet play about good manners at the 
symphony. This script is available 
from the Montgomery, Alabama, Jun- 
ior League. 

Puppeteers barely had time to. reco- 
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ver from the morning session which 
lasted way overtime, when they were 
due for the 1:30 session which began 
with Lewis Parsons discussing music 
for puppets. Mr. Parsons demonstrat- 
ed certain fundamentals of music such 
as rhythm, melody, harmony, and ton- 
al values using his own facile technique 
on the piano and solovox to dramatize 
his ideas. The possibilities of com- 
posing simple music to make puppet 
shows more effective was pointed out. 
Familiar tunes may be given a new 
twist; characters may be given “leit 
motifs” or themes to identify them; 
unusual instruments may be _ used 
which are more suitable than the end- 
less full symphony records which are 
so often used. Mr. Parsons distributed 
some of those wonderfully helpful lists 
of recorded music for puppet shows 
which he compiles. 

Apparently Lea and Gia Wallace, 
the nightclub dancers and puppeteers 
were intended as surprise additions to 


the afternoon program as they were nat 
on the printed schedule. The Wallaces 
pointed out that a study of dance, be 
it ballroom, square, ballet, tap, ethnic, 
exotic, “modern,” “interpretive,” etc. 
will benefit those puppeteers who seek 


greater verisimilitude for the gyra- 
tions of their minature figures. A mar- 
ionette should not simply sail across 
the stage and thereby expect to give 
the impression of jumping. The mar- 
ionette should appear to tense his mus- 
cles, crouch and spring into the air 
just as a human being would. Puppet 
movements can express emotion and 
character; there should be a great va- 
riety of motion, slow, fast, etc. Chor- 
eography will teach the puppeteer to 
think of the action of his puppets as 
3-dimensional, that is, the depth of the 
stage should be used. Many of these 
points were demonstrated on the stage 
by the dancers. 

After a brief intermission, the after- 
hoon program was continued with an 
informal session devoted to specialty 
puppets operated by George Merten 


and his associates from Canada. From 
the point of view of entertainment. a 
succession of specialty puppets be- 
comes monotonous, especially if they 
are used on stage leve: without some 
sort of elevated platform to make it 
possible to see them better. However, 
this was not a “show,” and the puppe- 
teers greatly profited from the oppor- 
tunity to see the controls in action. 

Fern Simpson from Toronto demon- 
strated a negro pianist, a negro wom- 
an singer, a negro dancer, and with 
Bob Cunningham, of Hamilton, a dan- 
cer with xylophonist, and a cute little 
sketch of an artist and his model, Beth 
Avery and Bob Cunningham perform- 
ed a hill-billy sequence before a paint- 
ed set. One of the problems of the 
specialty puppet is. the length of the 
selection and the need to provide a 
variety of action as the song progress- 
es,, otherwise after a moment or so, 
monotony set in. All of these puppe- 
teers recognized this problem and at- 
tempted in various ways to overcome 
it. 

Roger Grieg followed with one of 
his curious “carpet dramas” which we 
were told were designed to present at 
parties on the fiving room floors. This 
profited from having good lighting and 
a simple drape for a.set. The story 
was from the Bible, and the first fig- 
ure to appear was God, the first time 
I, at least, had met so august a per- 
sonage on the puppet stage. It was a 
beautiful marionette of Babylonian 
monumentality done in shimmering 
white and black.. Noah and his wife 
were introduced and in due time 
sailed away in a little red ark. To 
this reporter these were the most in- 
teresting of the afternoon’s puppets. 
There seems to be a striving here for 
something called “style.” Just what 
that style is remains unclear to me, 
and I doubt if it is to the puppeteer, 
but certainly the attempt is an inter- 
esting one which in time should pro- 
duce striking results. The marionettes 
have an elongated elegance, the ark a 











childish naivete. The voice needs am- 
plification and a more forceful and 
dramatic presentation. This little show 
provided a decided contract to the “Na- 
tivity” produced the night before. 

The 4:00 p.m. puppet “matinee” con- 
sisted of three hand puppet shows by 
the Canadian puppeters, Dora and Leo 
Vellaman. First they showed the “Le- 
gend of the Thunderbird,” and Indian 
legend with puppets designed like the 
masks of certain Canadian Indian 
tribes. This show lacked something 
of the dramatic effectiveness of those 
which followed. 

“Spring Stary” was designed as a 
department store show and featured 
gay and sprightly puppets — mostly 
hand, but rod puppets and cutouts 
were used in fanciful combination. 
The story was a complicated one but 
the principal thing was that the rab- 
bit got his stiff pink ears by using the 
petals of lovely flower which were 
just the right size and proper tint. 
There were fussy chickens, Easter 
eggs, and a variety of delightful crea- 
tures and flowers which ornamented 
this little tale. 

Best of all however was the series 
of Canadian folk songs dramatized by 
the use of puppets. “The Farmers 
Cursed Wifc” featured a wonderful 
devil who was unable to handle the 
shrewdish farmer lady. “Square 
Dance” was a gem of manipulation 
and delightful satire on the routines 
of this folk art. “Jack the Sailor” was 
perhaps the best of the series with a 
wonderful painted ocean and a glori- 
ously adventurous sailor boy. “Alou- 
ette” would perhaps be more effective 
to a French Canadian audience. I for 
one felt the poor lark who was de- 
prived of much of his plumage was 
scarcely a gay bird. The whole idea 
of dramatizing these songs is a good 
one, when they are brief and have a 
good story line. The National Film 
Board of Canada has done similar ones 
on film and they’ seem completely 
suitable to the puppet medium. 


In the evening the puppeteers — and 
a large additional audience — gathered 
in the Gymnasium for a prodigiously 
prodigal program of variety acts. Dif- 
ficulties with lighting and accoustics 
plagued the production, but after all 
this was a Mardi Gras where anything 
goes. 

Frank Paris led off with what was 
apparently his first hand and rod pup- 
pet show. Unfortunately it was hard 
to get more than a rough estimate of 
the show which was too far from the 
audience, too poorly lighted to be 
seen, and the public address system 
was too poor to allow much of the au- 
dience to understand the jokes. The 
show involving a Siamese cat dancer, 
an alligator baritone, a strip tease 
dancer and other puppets is obviously 
headed for the nightclub circuit where 
in more intimate surroundings, it 
should go over much better. Follow- 
ing the hand puppets, Mr. Paris dem- 
onstrated his well-known specialty 
the ballroom dancer, the skeleton, the 
puppets, the South American dancer, 
ice skater, and Butch the dog. All of 
these approach closely to perfection. 
Particularly the dancers and skater 
have an unbelievable lightning grace 
and delicacy, which make them a mar- 
vel to behold. In addition each act is 
blissfully brief. 

Following an engaging square dance 
demonstration by a group from Wood- 
stock, Vermont, led by Mr. Riley, the 
puppet shows continued. 

Ruth Hill, a night club entertainer, 
came first with a clown balancing act, 
can-can dancer, a hobo clown, and a 
hat dance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Owens then showed 
their wonderfully clever knife throw- 
ing, weepy cowboy, and jazz band 
acts. 

Dorothy Rankin’s puppets are paint- 
ed so as to glow in the dark under 
black light. Her comic bullfight scene 
was one of the most effective on the 
program — particularly when the bull’s 
eyes lighted up in red and his nostrils 
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shot forth smoke. The water ballet 
too was beautiful and amusing. 

The George Mertens then showed 
their clown with chair, negro dancer, 
and Scotch singer. But the climax 
was a vastly amusing trio of cello, vio- 
lin and piano in which the puppets 
were both funny and accomplished. 

Lea and Gia Wallace next went 
through their circus act which is a 
curious combination of hand puppets 
going through circus tricks and their 
own dancing pantomime which fol- 
lows out the theme, an amazingly, in- 
triguing and beautiful routine. The 
Wallaces act incudes puppets which 
are miniature portrait puppets of them- 
selves. 

The climax of the evening was 
George Larsen’s “Punch and Judy.” 
This wonderful show — because of 


the late hour was much abbreviated — 
is given the place of honor on the pro- 
gram for the simple reason it richly 
deserves it. Despite the fact that the 
audience was tired from straining eyes 
and ears to take in all that had pre- 
ceded, no show of the evening estab- 
lished rapport more quickly. Old 
though they may be, the puppets are 
so stylized as to please the modernist, 
and the action follows the quaint old 
dialogue with lightning speed. After 
the labored efforts of elaborate special 
effects puppets, this little show always 
comes as a miracle of pure entertain- 
ment and refreshing humor. After the 
audience sang “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” to George Larsen the 1954 
Festival was over leaving pleasant 
memories and inspiration to all who 
attended. 


In Appreciation 


Now that the Festival is over, one 
can look back and realize that its 
friendliness and its success depended 
upon the goodnature of all attending, 
and the efforts of many who lent a 
helpful hand when help was needed. 
To all and everyone the Chairman is 
boundlessly thankful. Many contribu- 
tors to the program could not be 
thanked in person. Perhaps this is the 
place to acknowledge the generosity 
of the Walt Disney Etudios and the 
United Productions of America for 
sending special films to give us a 
glimpse into a related medium in the 
“inanimate theatre,” and to partake of 
their originality, inventiveness, and 
imagination. 

Mr. Norman Mclaren of the Nation- 
al Film Board of Canada generously 
sent his extraordinary stop motion 
film for us to enjoy and to learn much. 
Also, many film distributors sent their 
puppet films free: Libery Mutual In- 
surance Company, Association Films, 
Inc., Trident Films Inc., and John 


Donelly and Sons. Many thanks to all. 

Many thanks to Burr Tillstrom for 
sending his delightful kinescope of 
Kukla. 

And many, many thanks to Dart- 
mouth College and its employees who, 
although on their summer time and 
anxious to enjoy their deserved leisure 
hours, gave their time to us and were 
still smiling when we left them. 

If there be omissions of thanks to 
someone that was not thanked in per- 
son, they are the result of the fact that 
the Chairman is still in a spin. 

As the Chairman is tying up the 
last strings on the Festival many odd 
things occur. To mention a few — the 
outgoing President forgot his shoés. 
(I suppose for a new one to step into) 
— a lady, better unidentified, ran off 
leaving her dress behind. (Hope she 
had another.) — someone forgot his 
head (puppet). 


And so till we meet again — 
Basil Milovsoroff 








Yes, Do Try Ventriloquism 


Mrs. Finis 


In all due respect to the author of 
the article in the March-April PUP- 
PETRY JOURNAL, “Why Don’t You 
Try,” we hasten to differ with him and 
explain that there is a true and false 
Ventriloquism. The Dictionary is cor- 
rect. 

In addition to requiring showman- 
ship and acting, ventriloquism requires 
that the whole body be trained physi- 
cally. It can not be justly described 
as easy and explained away with a line 
or two of instruction. 

Our observations are gained through 
many years of experience. My hus- 
band, Finis, and I have had close con- 
tact with members of the International 
Brotherhood of Ventriloquists. Finis 
has been the Circulation Manager for 
the ORACLE for about three years. 
You will discover, if you look over 
the World Dictionary of Ventriloquists, 
published by our president, W. A. 
Berger, (also P of A member) that 
ventriloquists are still numbered in 
the hundreds. If the art were so 
easily accomplished, there would be 
thousands trying to displace those in 
the profession. After all, it is a highly 
paid profession. 

Hundreds of books have been writ- 
ten on the subject selling from ten 
cents to fifty dollars, all claiming to 
teach ventriloquism. Yet the amazing 
fact remains, that in spite of the ex- 
cellent examples on TV and radio, 
there is still a limited number of per- 
formers. 

The false teacher of Ventriloquism 
usually concedes that the performer 
does not need to worry if his lips move, 
or if voices are somewhat similar — 
even advises that you talk through 
your nose. The audience soon discov- 
ers that this is not real Ventriloquism. 
The said result is, that by the time 


Robinson 


the performer learns that what he has 
been practicing is all wrong, he finds 
it impossible to break bad habits and 
is forced to turn to other forms of en- 
tertaining. 

Ventriloquism, like any of the arts 
has been passed from great perform- 
ers to promising students — personal 
secrets have helped keep the art alive. 
Back of most successful ventriloquists, 
where he will admit it or not, is the 
teaching of some old master. One of 
the greatest, now nearing eighty, has 
professionals studying with him, and 
paying hundreds of dollars to do suv. 
This would not be true if ventrilo- 
quism was something that could be ex- 
plained away in a few words. 

On the brighter side, ventriloquism 
should be learned easily by puppe- 
teers. They have a knowledge of voice 
and of figure movement. Puppetry is 
founded on action, ventriloquism on 
voice, with a limited action, but the 
two have much in common. 

Obtaining a figure to meet your 
particular requirements presents ano- 
ther problem. Vent figures have 
changed a lot through the years. They 
now must have numerous mechanical 
additions to make them perform in an 
interesting manner. They must meet 
the requirements of the close worker 
and TV. The modern figure must 
have good rolling eyes, and the head 
must move about in a lifelike manner, 
and include extra features like wink- 
ing eyes, raised eyebrows, or wiggling 
ears. He may need to cry, spit, sleep, 
snore, stick out his tongue, salute or 
worlk without strings. All this re- 
quires not only art, but a skilled me- 
chanic as his maker. Vent figures 
must be correctly made to work right. 
You can have plenty of trouble with 
a job that sticks, jerks or refuses to 
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move in rhythm. The maker needs 
the love of the art in his heart as the 
profit is small, and the demand is not 
great. 

Some dealers stock a certain type 
of figure, but most performers prefer 
to have their figures custom made to 
their own drawings, or designed es- 
pecially for their own personal act. 
As a result most figure makers use 
this as a side line or hobby .. . the 
work is not profitable from a financial 


standpoint ... the expenditure for 
cataloging and planning, so that the 
ventriloquist knows just what he is 
getting takes most of the profit, yet 
without this information, the buyer is 
at the mercy of the figure maker, who 
could make up any type of figure. 

Ventriloquism would truly be a 
wonderful addition to a puppetry act. 
Yet we could not let you think of 
ventriloquism as an art to be taken 
lightly. 


Journal Notes 


Important ....In the past post 
cards have been mailed to members 
notifying them that their subscription 
has expired. No more notices of this 
type will be mailed! Instead, a notice 
will be inserted in your JOURNAL 
notifying you that your inembership 
will expire before the next issue. 
Please send your renewal promptly to 
the Executive Secretary, Rena Pri:n, 
7404 Tipps, Houston 23, Texas. Remem- 
ber! This is the only expiration notice 
you will receive! 

Please note the fact 
that the Executive Office has been 
transferred! Rena Prim succeeds Bar- 
bara Amundson as Executive Secre- 
tary! All official mail of the PUPPE- 
TEERS OF AMERICA should now be 
addressed to: 

Rena Prim 

7404 Tipps 

Houston 23, Texas. 

Membership Folders .... are now 
available. Use them to secure a new 
member. Write to the Executive Sec- 
retary and tell her how many you 
need. 

Sample copies of the JOURNAL .... 
If you know some one who should be 
a member of the PUPPETEERS OF 
AMERICA send their name to the 
JOURNAL and we will send them a 
sample copy and an invitation to mem- 
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bership. 

Directories . . . . have been completed 
and if received from printer as sched- 
uled will be included in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. Since there was no 
directory printed last year, this will be 
a joint 1953-54 directory and will in- 
clude all names dating from the last 
directory published. 

Seals .... Don’t forget to order your 
blue and silver PUPPETEERS OF 
AMERICA membership seals. Use 
them on your stationery, brochures, 
etc. 200 for $1.00 . . . . 1000 for $3.50. 
Plans are being made to secure dupli- 
cate seals in a larger size suitable for 
use on luggage, car windows etc. Fur- 
ther particulars and prices in next 
JOURNAL. 

Plays for Puppets .. . . Compiled by 
Alfred Wallace. A mimeo list of over 
250 plays and their sources... . 25¢. 
Order from the JOURNAL. 

Sources of Music for Use with Pup- 
pets ... . Compiled by Lewis Parsons. 
Cempletely revised and greatly en- 
larged. An invaluable guide to your 


music selection .... 35¢. Order from 
JOURNAL. 

Yearbooks . . . . Yearbooks published 
by Paul McPharlin. Out of print and 
scarce! While they last .... PUPPE- 
TRY 1944-45 .... $2.50. PUPPETRY 


1946-47 . $3.00. Order from JOURNAL. 





Bound Issues of PUPPETRY JOUR- 
NAL .... Vol. II, III, IV and V avail- 
able, covering period from June 1950 
to June 1954. Attractively bound in 
orange and black cloth binding. Price 

. $3.50 for each year. Order from 
the JOURNAL. Vol. I no longer avail- 
able. 

Bind your own old JOURNALS. 
Send your own old copies and have 
them bound for $1.50 a year plus pos- 
tage. Same binding as above. Send 
directly to C. B. McSpadden, Jr., 2118 
14th St., Lubbock, Texas. Contact be- 
fore sending, please. 

Changes of Address ... . Please no- 
tify both the Executive Secretary and 
JOURNAL of changes of address. 


Who knows Mendolia Folden’s address? 
Who knows Robert Oliver’s address? 


Note: And this seems a very good 
place to express our appreciation to 
Georgia and Basil Milovsoroff. Geor- 
gia, you remember, was the one who 
sat calmly at the desk, with stacks of 
records, day in and day out while 
Basil dashed madly from place to 
place trying to hold together all the 
ragged ends that develop with sure 
but unpredicted speed at every Festi- 
val. Together, they carried a moun- 
tainous load, not only at Festival but 
for the weeks preceding and for the 
weeks to follow. We are all deeply 
grateful to them for a wonderfully 
different and exciting, successful Fes- 
tival. 


Important Notice — Report of Insti- 
tute which followed the Festival will 
appear in the next issue. 


Pinch Hitting for Punch Lines 


Rod Young 


A gentle, cool Wyoming breeze 
rustles through the trees outside our 
window as we insert the first sheet 
into the poor old typewriter and make 
our attempt at following in the foot- 
steps of George Latshaw and his 
PUNCH LINES. The wonderful job 
George accomplished was largely due 
to your co-operation. So, as we begin 
this new column, we humbly ask for 
your assistance. Through your corres- 
pondence only can we relay informa- 
tion about you and what you are doing. 

Festival festivities and Dartmouth 
days have now become fond memories 
of fellowship and inspiration. Con- 
gratulations are in order for Basil and 
Georgia Milovsoroff who, through 
sheer dynamic personality and love of 
puppetry. managed to inject into the 
1954 Festival a feeling of general good 


spirit and fun that will not easily be 
forgotten. The exhibit of puppets, old 
and new, was particularly good. All 
in all, the Festival was an outstanding 
success. 

We missed some old faces, but greet- 
ed many new. All in all, those who 
were absent, missed a wonderful Fes- 
tival. We hope sincerely that every- 
one, yes everyone, can plan on 1955. 

Now for the news on hand... one 
of the hits of the Festival was the 
kinescope of John Conway’s Canadian 
TV program, “Uncle Chichimus” 

Lea and Gia Wallace, just back from 
an Alaskan tour, were highlights. Sit- 
ting in on their rehearsal for the even- 
ing Mardi Gras show, we were im- 
pressed with their dance artistry which 
they combine so well with their hand 
puppets ... Frank Paris had the dou- 
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ble sympathy of everyone. We all 
know that when Frank does a thing, 
he does it well. In the last six months, 
Frank has broken not just one leg, but 
two! However, even, this did not pre- 
vent him from doing one of the per- 
formances of the Festival ... Ce- 
dric and Lee Head added not only 
their charm and talent, but the best 
collection anywhere of the Tony Sarg 
work and historical puppets .. . Mrs. 
Dorothy Rankin recently had a large 
article and picture in the Boston Trav- 
eler. “It’s all in having a system,” 
answered the amazing Mrs. Rankin 
when asked how she was able to man- 
age a household, three children, a 
basement theatre, and numerous out- 
side shows .. . Everyone was delighted 
as Rena Prim gracefully stepped into 
the Executive Secretary post vacated 
by Barbara Amundson .. . Ed Johnson 


and his wife, Frances, added another 
super show to their amazing repertoire 
displayed before zipping back to Mich- 


igan and their Saturday marionette 
show, “Willie Dooit” . . . The use of 
the piano and Solvox attachment was 
again well demonstrated by Lewis 
Parsons .. . Mrs. Fern Zwickey, of the 
Detroit Guild and Council member of 
the P. of A., was on the Dartmouth 
campus one morning and slated to ar- 
rive in Paris the next. Whew! .. 

The Lou Bunin family was present 
and we viewed some very interesting 
experimental TV film ideas ... We 
were glad to see Irma Haynen again 
after two Festivals . . . The Owens 
brigade were all on hand from Sche- 
nectady. Hard to realize that “little” 
Joe now has a little “Stephen” of his 
own, over a year old and very, very 
cute ... The beautiful young daugh- 
ter of the Willis Bauers will have a 
wonderful background in puppetry by 
the time she is six if she continues to 
attend Festivals . . . Dottie Gleason 
was expecting to join her daughter, 
Joan, and teach at Noyes Junior Camp, 
Portland, Connecticut this summer... 
Kathy Piper, Superior, Wisconsin pup- 
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peteer, enrolls this fall at Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Good 
choice, Superior, in fact ... Hans 
Waecker designed and brought with 
him the exciting Swabian Puppets... 
Outstanding in the exhibit and of in- 
terest to all were the completely fas- 
cinating hand-puppets of John Miller 
of Chicago... John and Joanne have a 
great deal to offer and all the success 
in the world just has to be theirs as 
they experiment in new puppetry me- 
thods. The best thing about Festivals 
is the discovery of new talent and the 
excitement of watching development 
and progress ... Cy Kelly plus his 
B. W. brightened up the final days of 
the Festival . . . The Louisiana contin- 
gent was represented by Jean Wiksell, 
her two girls, and Duke. We missed 
Wes who is doing his sabbatical study 
this summer . . . We can’t name every- 
one who was at the Festival. If we 
haven’t mentioned You, please let us 
hear from you, and soon. 

Missing at the Festival were several 
people we looked forward to seeing. 
We hope complications will not pre- 
vent their coming in 1955. Herb Schef- 
fel regretfully missed this one, but 
sent much good material and designs 
for Exhibit. Herb is compiling a bib- 
liography on finger puppet material, 
booklets, books, magazine articles, 
newspaper articles and ect. anything 
that contains anything on the subject. 
He would appreciate your help. Send 
any information to Herb, 22 Clifton 
Avenue, Clifton N. J... . Louisa Mus- 
tin, of the Puppet Playhouse in Augus- 
ta, Georgia, was going to do educa- 
tional TV work at Chapel Hill in Au- 
gust ... Pat and Betty Percy of Chi- 
cago were greatly missed. A job came 
up at the last minutes and prevented 
their being at Dartmouth. Betty was 
to talk on how to make a living with 
puppets, so naturally, everyone was 
sorry not to find out! We hope an 
article for the P.J. will be forthcom- 
ing! The Percy Puppets recently had 
a swell spread in a Chicago film-ma- 








kers magazine. A free Puppet Movie 
Construction Kit may still be avail- 
able by writing Panorama, 3333 N. Ra- 
cine, Chicago 13. Kit includes puppet 
and stage patterns and short script all 
designed by Pat and Betty. These 
puppets are constructed of felt, a won- 
derful medium. We saw in New York 
City, before the Festival, some inter- 
esting and well though out hand made 
puppets of felt in Macy’s and in a 
small shop along Rockerfeller Plaza 

. Alan Cook (PVT.) was missed. 
Any mail sent his way care of his 
home address, 1813 Fletcher Avenue, 
South Pasedena, California, would 
give him a lift. And when you are in 
the service, it helps! 

An “after-fest” was held at the home 
of Vivian and Clyde Michael, at Ash- 
ville, O., as Spence and Alan Gilmore 
and Ellen and Romain Proctor dropped 
in on their way home from Institute. 
Archie Elliot, breezed in from Cleve- 
land and Peg and Joe Blickle joined 
the group to visit and discuss P of A 
business. 

Frank Paris reports making night 
club figures for Rhoda Mann, former 
Howdy Doodyite, who is starting a new 
club act ... We saw Rufus Rose, pres- 
ent Howdy Doody, in N. Y. the week 
before the Festival. Jimmy is doing 
work this summer with the Antioch 
Summer Theatre. Bunny is ready for 
college in the fall and Christopher is 
still Christopher! We missed Rufus, 
Margo, Steve, Olga, Bill and Ruth 
Duncan, and many of you others who 
are active in puppetry but couldn’t 
come. Next year is the year! Mean- 
while, we need news. Please drop at 
least a card, care of the Journal and let 
us in on what is good in your life. At 
any rate, have fun with puppetry and 


remember, we remain puppetually 
yours! 
Rod Young 
care Puppetry Journal 
Ashville, Ohio 
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JOURNAL ADDITIONS 


Kent and Louise More from Glen- 
view, Illinois, seem to have a terrific 
repertoire which appeal to all kinds 
of audiences. As one reads of their 
touring with “Ghoulie,” “Capsule Ca- 
pers” and “Toby in the Toyshop,” and 
their enthusiastic rave-notices, one 
hopes that they will someday appear in 
a nearby neighborhood. 

If you want some patriotic appeal 
to add to a show, make a Presidential 
puppet and his lady as Mrs. W. D. 
Johnston of Waterloo, Iowa, did. The 
18-inch puppets of Mamie and Dwight 
Eisenhower provide a hit act for her 
show. They sing and give the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Mrs. Johnston 
is especially proud of the letter from 
the President thanking her for making 
the puppets. 

The fifth annual Puppetry Festival 
of Seattle, Washington was held June 
19. An all-day festival sponsored by 
the Seattle puppet club, it is aimed at 
entertainment and education. Some 
talks were given as well as several 
shows. Mrs. Peyton White with her 
Boy Scout troup presented a hand pup- 
pet show of “Androcles and the Lion” 
very effectively. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Williams of Puyallup, well known 
puppeteers talked on “A quarter of 
Century of Puppetry.” Afternoon and 
evening shows included “The Marion- 
ette Review” by Mr. and Mrs. Don 
George and “Madcap Marionettes” by 
Mrs. Eloyse Dechabech. The Festival 
featured an exhibit. 

We see by the New York Times that 
Rootie Kazootie and his friends includ- 
ing Mr. Deedle Doodle will appear at 
the Fun land Amusement Park. It is 
positively his first personal appear- 
ance anywhere. Hope he has fun. We 
know his audience will. 

Obviously where there’s a will there’s 
a way. Now we find the success story 
of two papas who put their talents to- 
gether to write a benefit puppet show 
and turned up with a smash hit. They 
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built a whimsical story around their 
own five-year-old daughters’ lives. 
The story of “Tick Tock and Julie” 
was built to raise money for the Cro- 
ton, New York Nursery School. It not 
only proved to be a tremendous fund 
raiser, but it also persuaded many of 
the children to change their habits, to 
eat cereal after they heard the “Break- 
fast Tree Song” and to go to bed at 
the right time — in fact, that is what 
the story is about. There is a right 
time to do everything. There’s no 
doubt about it Puppets are Powerful. 

Frank T. Adamo, with the 9th Infan- 
try in Germany has been entertaining 
other soldiers with his portrait pup- 
pets of actors and actresses. 

Mabel and Les Beaton premiered 
their new marionette color film, “The 
Mayflower Mouse.” Kudos to George 
Nelle who did manipulation on the 
mouse. Mabel says she calls her mar- 
ionette manipulator, not puppeteer, but 
marionipulator. Can you pronounce 
it? New words have caught on with 
less provocation than this. 

Bil and Cora Baird’s announcement 
that they owned 1000 puppets seems 
to have startled several newspaper re- 
porters, but this doesn’t seem surpris- 
ing to many of us who catch their 
shows. It might, however, be worth 
our while to call attention to Bil’s 
statement of their hours of work — 
especially to the young puppeteer who 
sees only the glamor in TV. He says 
“We have to get up at 5 a.m. in order 
to get to our CBS TV program, “The 
Morning Show.” On Mondays, how- 
ever, we have to get up at four be- 
cause there’s a little extra preparatory 
work to be done in our studio where 
our sets have been moved out of the 
way for the week end. 

“We don’t do any rehearsing just 
before air time; just check the strings 
on the puppets and make sure that 
everything is all right. Our first re- 
hearsals are done at our shop as we 
dream up numbers and set them for 
two or three weeks in advance. Then 


after we finish a morning show, we 
immediately begin rehearsal on camera 
in the studio of the new stuff that will 
be used the following morning.” 
Sounds rugged! 

We hear that David Syrotiak has 
signed with Berkley Marionettes from 
New York starting the first week in 
September and working through the 
middle of next June. 

If you are in Washington D. C., drop 
around to the Normandy Farm Res- 
taurant just outside the city to see 
Yvonne Verlaine; does puppet act on 
Saturday night. She really packs in 
the crowds. 

You might pick up a July copy of 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED to read 
Dottie Gleason's article on latex heads. 
It’s well done. 

Peg Blickle is going to have a class 
in puppetry at Ohio State University 
this Fall. This will be the first one 
at Ohio State since Marjorie 
Batchelder’s departure. Peg will teach 
the class in the Speech Department 
rather than the Art Department with 
the emphasis on the puppet play ra- 
ther than on the puppet as a work of 
art. Peg ran a very successful crea- 
tive drama and puppetry course this 
past year for the Church Institute in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

We see that the New York Board of 
Education is sponsoring a TV program 
WPIX, Channel 11. On March 20, they 
had a stick puppet demonstration, and 
on March 25 a hand puppet demonstra- 
tion. The children from a grade par- 
ticipate under the direction of Marvin 
Long and the producer Jerry Solars. 
Those who saw the shows report that 
they were very weli done. More 
boards of education should be progres- 
sive. 

Ernie Kovacs, who had the Kapoosta 
Kid puppet on his CBS program last 
year is now appearing on WABD at 
11:15 every evening. He does a hand 
puppet bit every now and then using 
Zany puppets. His stage — the cen- 
ter of an old auto tire. Honest! 
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Sunday May 9, Kukla, Fran and Ol- 
lie went to New York to be spotted at 
the Colonial Theatre, NBC’s color 
transmission headquarters in Burr Till- 
strom’s offbeat edition of “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

In San Francisco comes news from 
the New Albion Films.that they have 
just finished producing 13 quarter-hour 
puppet films, “World of Wolo.” The 
series is based upon “Wolo and his 
Friends” produced by local San Fran- 
cisco talent. Shot in black and white 
and color, Albion is aiming at a na- 
tional dea! for a low budgeteer. 

Puppeteer Bob Clampett, Hollywood, 
reminds us that so far as he knows, 
puppeteers have not yet resorted to 
having their puppets carry “a rod” or 
pistol, or whip a gray-haired old lady 
to prove that crime doesn’t pay. Let’s 
keep ’em that way. 

You might enjoy looking at Howard 
Toocby’s new book, “The Television 
Workshop” published by Northwestern 


Press. On page 48 you can see a good 
picture of Kukla, Fran and Ollie and 
on page 33 a puppet show featuring 
the Singing Lady where you can get 
a good glimpse of the puppeteers on 
the bridge. 

The British Puppet and Model The- 
atre Guild had a wonderful idea for 
a party cake — a head of Punch sur- 
mounting the cake. 

Gerald Morice, back from his ex-} 
hausting but most enjoyable European 
Puppet Tour reports: “I am amazed 
at the wealth of puppetry material 
untapped and hitherto unrevealed. 
I’m thinking more particularly of the 
professional element, not the better 
known performers, but the others who 
display an equal skill and imagination. 
I should like to suggest that our TV 
people stage a series of international 
puppet shows. The language barrier, 
I can assure them, is not really an 
impediment.” Sounds like a marve- 
lous idea! 


If YOU will get just ONE new 


member we could more than 


reach our quota of 1000 members! 


Membership depends upon YOU! 


1000 or more in °54 








